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In 1862, Congregation Bene Israel of Davenport, lowa, sought 
“the services of a married man competent to fill the situation of Cha- 
zan [reader] and Shochet [kosher slaughterer], and able to give reli- 
gious instruction, and teach the German language,” at a salary of $350 
per year with an extra $150 if qualified as a mohel (ritual circumciser).' 
While theoretically any male Jew could perform these tasks, in prac- 
tice most Jews in nineteenth-century America did not have the skills 
or the time to devote to the building blocks of traditional communal 
life. Amid mass migration and westward expansion, Jews in Daven- 
port and elsewhere increasingly gathered in the hopes of stabilizing 
religious life and creating a public American Judaism. They founded 
congregations, procured synagogue buildings, purchased Torah 
scrolls, prayer books, and ritual objects, and hired lay religious func- 
tionaries, known as hazanim. While there was also, beginning in the 
1840s, a small number of rabbis present in the United States who 
possessed ordination and Talmudic expertise, in practice the two 
groups of men—and they were all men—were indistinguishable, hired 
by emerging congregations to fulfill multiple roles with little to no 
regulation. 

This article uses the case of hazanim to argue that in the 
United States, ministers are workers and religious institutions are 
sites of economic as much as religious activity. As early as 1807, 
American law dictated that there was “no legal distinction between 
a contract with a minister and his congregation, and any other civil 
contract for personal service.”* To take this legal maxim seriously is 
not to reduce the religious to the economic but rather to invite a more 
thoroughgoing exploration of their interaction and mutual constitu- 
tion. Recent work within American religious history has added reli- 
gion to traditional narratives of labor history, pointing especially to 
religious motivations for and participation in Progressive Era unions. 
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Jews appear in these narratives as secular socialists at the front lines of 
class struggle whose Christian comrades invoked the image of Jesus 
to rally for equality in manufacturing cultures.’ The case of hazanim 
offers a new vantage point by focusing on Jews as religious subjects 
and service economies as sites of religious labor. Ministers not only 
serve and struggle on behalf of workers: they are workers.* 

Religion and capitalism intersect and interact, then, not only 
at the level of ideas or within secular corporate contexts, but also 
within religious institutions.” This has heretofore gone unexamined 
for several reasons. As scholars of American religions have moved 
beyond older models of church history, their newer methods— 
namely lived religion and the study of the secular—focused on 
expanding the scope of the field, leaving its traditional subjects unex- 
amined. Churches, theologies, and ministers, by dint of their omis- 
sion, continued to be conceived of as inherently special religious 
phenomena.° In the case of ministers, this has been reinforced by an 
overwhelming focus on evangelical conceptions of ministry as an 
existential spiritual state concerned with metaphors of selling the 
gospel. Historians have largely reiterated the perspective summa- 
rized in 1837 by German-American journalist Francis Grund, who 
argued, “In America, every clergyman may be said to do business 
on his own account and under his own firm.”” 

Scholarly aversion to rational-choice theory in the sociology 
of religion has also discouraged historical explorations into the eco- 
nomic dimensions of religious institutions. One need not assume the 
instrumental rationality of consumers, however, to see that religious 
life has operated publicly, as a marketed option and a form of labor. 
Indeed, closer to the mark than Grund is Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise’s 
1874 description of the antebellum hazan: 


The chazan was reader, cantor and blessed everybody 
for...4 and a half cents. He was teacher, butcher, circum- 
ciser, blower, gravedigger, secretary ...in short, he was 
a kol-bo [all-in-one], an encyclopedia, accepted bread, turn- 
ips, cabbage, potatoes as a gift, and peddled in case his 
salary was not sufficient. He was sui generis, half priest, half 
beggar, half oracle, half fool, as the occasion demanded.’ 


Neither saintly ascetics nor bloated bourgeoisie, as traditional Marxist 
historians might have it, clergy earned wages through daily tasks and 
different forms of physical, mental, and emotional labor. 

Even as hazanim helped facilitate traditional Jewish life in 
the American hinterland, they were also poor, unknown immigrants 
who raised concerns about authenticity and sincerity akin to classic 
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hucksters, imposters, and “confidence men” of the era.” Asa result, by 
the mid-1870s American Jews founded national institutions in order 
to elevate ordained rabbis, streamline their responsibilities, and reg- 
ulate the Jewish labor market. This story has traditionally been 
explained as one of ministers’ professionalization and of American 
Judaism’s Protestantization. In the aftermath of disestablishment, we 
know, the role of the clergy changed dramatically as governmental 
support of ministerial salaries disappeared. Nearly thirty years ago, 
Donald M. Scott described this trajectory in New England as moving 
From Office to Profession, while Ann Douglas painted an even darker 
picture of clerical impotence and “feminization” that begat sentimen- 
tal mass culture.'° According to these pioneering works—and subse- 
quent scholarship inspired by them—aministers became like doctors or 
lawyers, acquiring through their own exertions a monopoly on exper- 
tise and on the power to wield it, which was consolidated through 
highly regulated training institutions and membership organizations.'! 

In American Jewish history, this narrative is linked to a desire 
for acculturation, and rabbis are treated separately from hazanim, 
imposing a division that mattered little in practice and glossing over 
their co-constitution.'” While the urge to offer Jewish analogues to 
Protestant forms was real and helped fuel the triumph of the rabbi 
over the hazan, this motivation was not primary and this outcome was 
not inevitable. In a vast new nation with little Jewish infrastructure, 
Jews had to organize religious work on their own and sought means 
to reintroduce the stability of the official, government-appointed rab- 
bis they had known in Europe. I argue that this transition from hazan 
to rabbi is not a result of clerical self-assertion or Protestant mimicry, 
but rather emerged as a way to ameliorate the preponderance of 
mundane labor disputes, conflicting congregational expectations, and 
the specter of fraud. 

The hazanim, as religious workers, operated at the uneasy but 
intimate overlap between religion and economy, piety and pragma- 
tism, God and money. They were lone employees hired to stand apart 
and above the congregation—guiding them, explaining to them, and 
serving them—but they were also subject to the inevitable personal 
whims of their congregants. This was exacerbated by the hazan’s lack 
of ordination and by the unregulated Jewish labor market, which was 
short on men and information. As Jews adapted religious life to the 
terms of contract labor, claims of fraud, mistreatment, generalized 
conflict, and mutual disappointment were widespread. Hazanim and 
rabbis were caricatured as untrustworthy, unskilled rascals and con- 
gregants as lazy greed-mongers. While there no doubt were congrega- 
tions and hazanim whose relationships were harmonious and mutually 
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beneficial, this article dwells largely on such cases of conflict, which 
motivated concrete change and most clearly reveal how contractual 
relations structured everyday religious activities and self-perceptions. 
Examining the contracts, advertisements, constitutional articles, letters, 
and press sources written by and about hazanim and rabbis shows few 
ambitious salespeople and many more frustrated workers serving 
a cacophony of bosses. Both sides were struggling to reestablish modes 
of Jewish life in a new nation where, for the first time, they had to be 
bought. 


Work and Employment in American Judaism 


Over the course of the nineteenth century, the Jewish popula- 
tion of the United States grew from only a few thousand souls con- 
centrated on the eastern seaboard to more than 250,000 spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the nation.’* As mass migration 
swelled, Jews gradually found one another in towns and cities 
throughout the continent, creating congregations that initially drew 
on the skills of volunteer laypeople, who were sometimes offered 
small amounts of money for leading services, slaughtering meat, and 
performing circumcisions.'* Not all communities had the requisite 
human resources, however, and many congregations chose to hire 
salaried functionaries in order to facilitate Jewish life. In these immi- 
grants’ European hometowns, official Jewish communities were 
funded by taxes, which helped support a range of religious workers 
authorized by licenses, certifications, and appointments. The rabbi— 
ordained by another rabbi after a course of intensive study—served as 
spiritual head and legal authority, occupying an official post with 
a salary that could but need not be supplemented by performing 
marriages, circumcisions, and other tasks. The hazan served a specific 
role as permanent shaliah tzibbur, the “public messenger” or reader of 
the service, with musical ability as his primary qualification, while the 
magid was an itinerant preacher and the shochet and mohel were spe- 
cially trained laypeople.’° 

The ascendant German Reform movement, which sought to 
accommodate Judaism to modernity, radically revised the conception 
of the rabbi. Reformers emphasized ethical monotheism over legalism 
and changed worship accordingly, excising many prayers and repla- 
cing the traditional hazan with plain reading accompanied by choirs 
and organs. They also expressed skepticism about the obligations of 
circumcision and kashrut, and by extension their practitioners; insti- 
tuted new forms of educational preaching; and built elaborate syna- 
gogues and modern rabbinical seminaries, all of which functioned to 
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make rabbis into prestigious public representatives more than legal 
decisors.'° While American Jews were familiar with Reform and the 
general trajectory of Jewish religious work in the United States would 
prove parallel in some respects, it emerged out of radically different 
conditions. The particular institutional, economic, and demographic 
facts of American life proved decisive in changing not only work 
patterns but also the labor markets of hazanim and rabbis. 

In the United States, “hazan” came to serve as a catchall cat- 
egory for a hybrid Jewish functionary who was hired by an indepen- 
dent congregation to perform all tasks of traditional Jewish life. Before 
1840, all Jewish religious leaders in the United States were hazanim, 
and by 1854, there were at the very least seventy-four men, most of 
them lacking ordination, who worked as ministers, readers, preach- 
ers, or rabbis throughout the United States.'7 These men were hired 
under detailed contracts, most of which lasted one year and some of 
which included supplemental piecework.'® While sources offer few 
details about the backgrounds and training of humble hazanim, it is 
likely that they, like their congregants, attended Jewish primary 
schools and were familiar with basic liturgies from synagogue atten- 
dance, although they also possibly obtained further skills through 
higher-level yeshiva training and informal modes of instruction.’ 
As prominent Philadelphia hazan and newspaper editor Isaac Leeser 
put it, those who became hazanim “have either come hither in search 
of office, or have been chosen from among those who followed mer- 
cantile or other pursuits for some time after their arrival.”*° With no 
domestic training institutions, a mobile population of ambitious 
young men, and an unregulated labor market, finding individuals 
to serve was tricky. The Jewish Messenger reported in 1860 that at least 
a dozen “excellent situations” required ministers, “And we actually 
know of not a single person—who is not already engaged—qualified 
to fill the office.”*! After a laborious search for a hazan two years 
earlier, the president of Ohabai Shalome of San Francisco advised 
the congregation in his 1867 annual report to keep the Reverend 
Mr. Frankl, “extend[ing] his term for one or more years, [because] that 
office can not ordinarily be immediately and satisfactorily filled.” 

The labor market of hazanim struggled not only from a short- 
age of qualified men, but also from a lack of training and information. 
In 1856, Isaac Mayer Wise argued that “the existing Hazanim system is 
a ridiculous mockery of the Methodist Church, that any one whom 
the Holy Ghost moves, is a minister. It is foreign to Judaism, disgraces 
it before the community, and produces indifference among its own 
votaries.””? The Methodists were raised as a negative example of the 
informality and mobility that also plagued American Judaism. 
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Congregations were eager to hire hazanim but identities and qualifica- 
tions could be difficult to verify, and unlike their European coreligio- 
nists or Protestant neighbors, including Methodists, American Jews 
had no overarching body whatsoever—be it governmental or ecclesi- 
astical—to guarantee credentials.* Congregations instead evaluated 
the characteristics of applicants through reputation circulated in texts, 
including writing samples, diplomas, letters from European luminar- 
ies, and recommendations.” When advertising for a hazan in 1859, the 
congregation in Macon, Georgia, requested an “application accom- 
panied by testimonials of capacity and good moral character” and 
even wrote to the acquaintance of a member for an outside report on 
one applicant.” Many on both sides of the transaction depended on 
the two most prominent Jewish leaders of the day—Leeser and Isaac 
Mayer Wise, a Cincinnati rabbi who himself possessed questionable 
credentials—to act as informants and matchmakers. Both men edi- 
ted national newspapers (the Israelite and the Occident, respectively) 
that advertised functionaries and congregational openings, both 
traveled frequently, and both maintained wide ranging correspon- 
dences, through which they held forth on the character of particular 
candidates.” 

In addition to obtaining secondhand information, many con- 
gregations also required at least one audition in person, although they 
did not always pay transportation costs, and there was no guarantee 
of election.*® Once they were hired, hazanim were described as analo- 
gues to Protestant religious leaders and even titled “reverend” or “min- 
ister,” but in actuality, their role was quite different. Jews had no real 
conception of divine calling and forms of religious work—such as meat 
slaughtering, musical proficiency, and linguistic capabilities—that 
went far beyond preaching, evangelizing, and fostering doctrinal 
orthodoxy. 

Leading worship alone required a pleasant singing voice, 
knowledge of Hebrew, and familiarity with a range of texts, tunes, 
and services that could vary by time of day, week, and year, by region 
of origin, and by ideological stance.” Hazanim most often had to 
contend with preferences of minhag, or geographically based rite, 
which governed worship and practice.” Usually the hazan served in 
the minhag of his upbringing, but some had to retrain, especially in the 
less common Sephardic custom. One hazan wrote in 1852, “Being as 
you well know, but one year in the ministry and this in a Portuguese 
[Sephardic] Cong.,” he wrote, “I have to study all chants for the com- 
ing holidays.”*' A given congregation’s minhag was not always clear 
or consistent, however. In Portland, Oregon, in 1873, the 24-year-old 
hazan Moses May complained, “I stand in the midst of chaos of forms 
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and it is very difficult to discern whither to go.” Torn in multiple 
directions, he advised the congregation to “give me a plan of the altera- 
tions you have made and how you want your service conducted in the 
future even if you don’t desire any other minhag than minhag Port- 
land.”** Congregations showed preferences for particular minhagim— 
and, increasingly, for “reform” and “orthodox” leaders—but in practice 
hazanim had to adapt to forms of worship that varied wildly within and 
among congregations, fueled in large part by idiosyncratic loyalties 
and aesthetics.” 

Hazanim could also be tasked with various manual duties, 
which required knowledge of proper methods and prayers as well 
as physical wherewithal.** They were often expected to circumcise 
baby boys on the eighth day of life and prepare kosher meat, a partic- 
ularly grueling and intensive task. When Isaac Wolf was hired in 1864 
by Pittsburgh’s Congregation Tree of Life, his contract included 
detailed instructions for slaughtering and selling meat, which would 
take up at least four hours of every day. He was also expected to dig 
graves and prepare corpses after death according to the requirements 
of Jewish law. At the same time, Wolf's contract stipulated that he 
would be in charge of collecting money, delivering invitations to 
meetings, making sure that the burial ground and synagogue were 
kept in order, managing matzah orders in preparation for Passover, 
and opening, closing, and heating the synagogue.” Indeed, contracts 
defined the role of hazan beyond worship and ritual, including intel- 
lectual and administrative tasks such as teaching, lecturing, and 
record keeping, which required numeracy and literacy in at least two 
languages. The Macon hazan was to write Hebrew-language marriage 
contracts, or ketubot, transcribe all marriages in the congregational 
book of records, serve as “Teacher for the children of the Congrega- 
tion,” and “giv[e] an English lecture every other Saturday.”°° Even as 
prayer and Torah reading remained the centerpiece of worship, 
preaching became an increasingly important skill, with advertisements 
and constitutions regularly including expectations that “lectures may 
be given in English or German. "37 The practice was relatively new, but 
grew rapidly. One Charleston hazan complained in 1852 that he had “to 
prepare no less than 11 sermons for one month.”*° 

The hazan was further expected to perform marriages, lead 
services at the homes of mourners, and conduct himself in a manner 
deemed appropriate. Congregations often stipulated whether they 
wanted a single man or a married man and insisted he was to be 
dressed in “his clerical costume.”*’ He was liable not only “for any 
neglect of his duties” but also for any “immoral conduct.”*” Wolf’s 
Pittsburgh contract included a clause dictating that if he “leaves the 
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Path of Duty... he must leave at once without any compensation.”*! 


The hazan was imagined to be separate from the economic sphere, yet 
he was paid for his manual labor, affective work, white-collar admin- 
istrative tasks, and specialized knowledge and services.” In 1859, the 
congregation in Macon offered Henry Loewenthal a relatively gener- 
ous salary of $700 (just under $18,000 in today’s money), which he 
supplemented by performing circumcisions in the region, yet he only 
stayed about a year." Five years later, Pittsburgh’s Wolf was paid an 
annual salary of just $400 additional earnings for a range of specific 
tasks and, he resigned after less than five months.** 

Contracts that paid well were rare, as were those that lasted 
longer than a year and men who stayed the full course of their term. 
Although most did receive at least a base yearly salary instead of 
weekly, daily, or hourly wages, it was usually not enough to stabilize 
the precarious financial situation of hazanim. Most seem to have been 
poor immigrants and at least some took on additional work outside of 
the congregation to make ends meet. In small Jewish communities 
in antebellum America, especially in the Midwest, salaries for hazanim 
hovered around $300 or $400 per year, supplemented by piecework. 
A trained shochet could receive twenty-five additional dollars per 
year, a trained mohel could demand five dollars per circumcision, and 
additional money could also be earned by performing burials and 
marriages, although this work usually required congregational per- 
mission.“ In addition to the individual costs of particular services, 
congregations collectively raised revenues for salaries through mem- 
bership dues, renting seats, donations, and public offerings during 
the worship service, allowing congregants to purchase honors, to 
commemorate the deceased, and sometimes to bestow gifts on the 
hazan as varied as “a barrel of flour, a dozen bushels of potatoes, or 
a hundred dollar bill.”*” 

When Judah Wechsler left Indianapolis in 1861, the congre- 
gation hoped that he would be successful, “especially as regards his 
pecuniary affairs, wishing that he may improve them from where he 
fared in Indianapolis.” Membership had dwindled from seventeen to 
thirteen, a little over half of whom actually supported the congrega- 
tion financially, and, unable to pay even a $300 yearly salary, they 
downsized to independent contractors, endeavoring to “procure the 
service of a chasan for the [autumnal High] Holidays” and hiring 
a Shochet for $75 per year.“ Even as many hazanim toiled briefly in 
financially strapped communities, there were some hazanim who 
found stable employment as well as a small number of prominent 
rabbis in large communities who were able to attract considerable 
salaries, of more than $1,000. In 1855, Rabbi Max Lilienthal was 
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offered $1,500 per year in Cincinnati (around $37,000 today), which 
was even more remarkable because it was a lifetime contract." In 
1859, Wise’s salary was raised to $2,000, and in 1864, when Rabbi 
Bernhard Felsenthal of Chicago was asked to become the rabbi of the 
new Zion Congregation, he demanded the guarantee of a contract 
longer than one year and a salary not “less than a first class book- 
keeper,” which ended up being $1,500 per year.” 

Whether they hired a permanent rabbi for a handsome sum 
or a hardscrabble hazan for a short, cheap term, congregations used 
the language of election and dismissal—rather than hiring and fir- 
ing—to discuss their interactions and drew up detailed contracts, 
which together lent a veneer of pure moral confidence, democratic 
consensus, and clarity to the proceedings. In reality, complicated eco- 
nomic negotiations were at play and obligations were ill defined. 
Macon’s congregation refused to delimit the terms of the job, insisting 
that it included “all duties belonging to his office of [hazan and shochet] 
although not enumerated above.””' Pittsburgh’s Tree of Life invoked 
“the honor of his situation” in describing the hazan, and yet they 
offered him a meager salary and required him to undertake tasks 
such as “cleans[ing] the meat of brains in the market house” in the 
preparation of kosher meat.” Together these various expectations 
and tasks produced and maintained the local congregational world, 
yet men of varying backgrounds and training, receiving little pay to 
undertake them, would find it a considerable challenge to live up to 
expectations. Hazanim took up work that was supposed to be a natural 
outgrowth of piety, but that was nonetheless inseparable from base 
economic facts.” 


Credentials, Contracts, and Conflict 


In 1860, a year after he was elected at Macon, Henry Loe- 
wenthal wrote to Isaac Leeser listing his complaints against his 
congregants: 


1st since my sojourn here which now being about six 
months, not a single individual member of said cong[rega- 
tion] has been visiting me or mine. 2d their very uncharitable 
disposition + utter indifference. 3d [I have] been... grossly 
insulted during service in the syn[agogue]....4th I cannot 
get my salary from them—consequently I am objected to 
take everything in credit. 5th. Inadequacy of my salary to 
support myself + mine...6th and last, but not least I feel 
desirers [sic] to be useful—towards good—-+ nothing good 
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can come from Macon Israelites owing their evil practices— 
unjewish +c.” 

It was made clear to Loewenthal that he was an employee, not a friend, 
but payment and moral support were poor and inconsistent and he 
himself had higher aspirations. In 1856, he had advertised from Mem- 
phis his abilities as a “Hazan (with or without a choir,) Koray [reader], 
Teacher, Shochet, and Mohel,”and he had also worked in Lafayette, 
Indiana, and New Haven, Connecticut.” He had a wife and children, 
but was widower while in Macon, and eventually left for a job with 
a considerably smaller salary of $350 in the adjacent cities of Rock 
Island, Illinois, and Davenport, Iowa.” These Jews also disappointed 
him, and he reported to the Israelite in 1862 that the majority were 
indifferent and seemed to view him as a nuisance. Months later, he 
moved on to St. Louis’s United Hebrew Congregation, where it seems 
he left the ministry soon after.” 

Loewenthal’s complaints were not only the particular out- 
come of individual personalities and displeasures, but were rooted 
in broader configurations of power and status. Not only were creden- 
tials uncertain and money tight, but voluntarism required formaliz- 
ing—through payment and a legal contract—a difference between 
clergy and laity that was not particularly meaningful in Jewish legal 
terms or in practice. Throughout the United States, skilled individuals 
volunteered their services and many hazanim moved in and out of 
congregational employment and other economic pursuits.” Congre- 
gants rarely saw hazanim as religious authorities, then, but because 
they were paying them, they could be very demanding. Furthermore, 
while contracts offered detailed descriptions of the hazan’s numerous 
tasks, the only obligation they imposed on congregants was paying 
the salary, not actively participating, which could make it difficult for 
the hazan even to assemble a minyan, or prayer quorum of ten men. As 
Leeser argued, it seemed, “[the hazan’s] duties and relative rights are 
not understood, either by themselves or their flocks [and] they are 
dependent upon the authority of the Presidents and Trustees, without 
either knowing the limits of their respective lines of duty.””” Relations 
between hazanim and their congregations were rife with mutual mis- 
trust, frustration, and confusion as they struggled to define their roles 
and facilitate congregational life. Both sides accused each other of 
being too economically minded and thus insufficiently religious. 

In January of 1863, E. Oppenheim of Danville, Pennsylvania, 
resolved to resign his position as hazan, 


not because I do not love my religion anymore or feel to be 
ashamed to be a Hebrew minister but because I do not and 
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never will bow down to the almighty dollar who lives and 
weighs [in] all Jewish hearts. . . . I feel surest that I can make 
my living in any other business and more honorably than to 
be the minister of a congregation who is governed only by 
two or three who violate the law daily. 


This malaise was financial and psychological, rooted in the hazan’s 
uncomfortable position of dependency.°' Even a well-positioned 
rabbi like Rabbi Bernard H. Gotthelf of Louisville complained, “To 
this day I am still as poor as 5 years ago and every gear I have to 
depend upon the uncertain favor” of the congregation.” The injury of 
low payment was exacerbated by insults of widely reported indiffer- 
ence and sparse attendance.® Most Jews wanted access to the human 
resources that the hazan provided, especially during lifecycle events 
and the high holidays, but they could prove unreliable on a day-to- 
day basis. For example, Loewenthal complained that in Macon, the 
congregation “must wait an hour at least for a [minyan] is obtained,” 
and in some places women were counted in a minyan because all the 
men worked on Saturday.®* James Gutheim of New Orleans 
beseeched his new congregation in 1850, “Surely you have not agreed 
with me to represent the whole congrepation at our shrine of devo- 
tion, nor to preach to empty benches.”° 

Congregants, for their part, recognized that the work of the 
hazan was not strictly necessary, yet they considered him an employee 
who should be on call at all times and who had to be watched for 
signs that he was elevating financial motivations above what they 
considered religious ones through incompetence, greed, impiety, lazi- 
ness, or dishonesty. Congregational minutes show that in 1851, for 
example, members of New Haven’s Mishkan Israel officially com- 
plained about their hazan, the Reverend Solomon Zunder: 


a) he does not put on a choir robe on Friday evenings in the 
Synagogue; b) he has a table belonging to the congregation, 
which he used until now, still standing in his old residence. 
c) he has congregational property in his possession. d) his 
leading the prayers and reading in the synagogue is bad, 
and e) he sold a bench belonging to the congregation to 
Mr. I. Williams.”° 


Zunder’s occupational sins were both technical and moral, and 
though he continued to serve in New Haven, by the next year ani- 
mosity had reached a fever pitch. Congregational minutes document 
the establishment of a “Potatoes Committee” to investigate whether 
“the potatoes which Rev. S. Zunder ate at the Masonic supper, were 
cooked with steam, and... which were made with butter and which 
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with lard,” making them unkosher. The results were inconclusive, but 
Zunder’s fate in New Haven was not.” 

As Zunder’s case shows, while the hazan had to be on the job 
at certain times and places, in practice there was no clear limit on his 
working hours or place of business. In 1855, the father of I. H. of 
Philadelphia died, and his friend went twice to the hazan’s house to 
bring him to lead the mourning service, but “he did [not] find him at 
home either time.” A layman began leading services, during which 
the minister arrived, “and when prayers were concluded, he stated, 
though asked to return next day, that we might get whom we pleased 
to officiate, as he would not come again.” This incident at its core 
involved the mourner and his hazan disagreeing about the scope, 
necessity, and status of the minster, debates which increasingly 
encompassed concerns about propriety and morality. 

In April of 1864, amid embargo and wartime conditions, 
Macon’s congregation re-hired L. Sternheimer, who had previously 
been fired as hazan and who now was accused of counterfeiting Con- 
federate money.® Sternheimer “confessed that he has done many 
wrongs and erred often when he was officiating chazan and shochet,” 
but he denied that he had been involved in counterfeiting and was 
re-elected in June of 1864. The congregation had long been without 
a shochet, after all, and everyone admitted that he was “a good 
reader.” He was again fired a year later, having “grossly neglect[ed] 
the duties of his office.” The case of Sternheimer was disturbing 
because while technically fit to perform the tasks of a hazan, he was 
not only unreliable, but dishonest and of questionable morality. With 
few options, limited information, and myriad tasks to be performed, 
congregations were vulnerable to fraud, variously defined. In 1866, 
for instance, a correspondent from Natchez, Mississippi, wrote to 
Wise, “Twice we have been deceived by pretended ministers.””" 

The terms of these deceptions were left unstated and may 
have covered any number and manner of insufficiencies or failings. 
Leeser lamented that many hazanim were incompetent worship lea- 
ders and could not even attend to “the necessary merely ministerial, 
and we are almost tempted to say, mechanical duties.””* In 1850, 
Jacob Ezekiel of Richmond helped bring a hazan to the United States, 
only to discover that “he never has been accustomed to read in our 
Minhag and can’t read, not having the tunes.”” Apart from worship, 
meat was also a matter of concern because it could easily be passed 
off as kosher even if unclean.” In New Haven in March of 1849, a 
Mr. Meininger was found to be “incompetent” as a shochet and was 
relieved of his slaughtering duties. Nevertheless, later that year he 
was offered two dollars to lead Yom Kippur services, after which he 
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tried to blackmail the congregation into paying him five dollars on the 
threat of publicizing “disparaging things he knows about the local 
Israelites.””° 

In addition to technical competency, congregations worried 
about drunkenness not only because of their desire for respectability 
but because the Talmud specifically cited it as precluding a man from 
conducting a service.”° In 1857, Samuel Hartden wrote from Charles- 
ton to inform Leeser that their hazan had been caught drinking nearly 
a tumbler of brandy in a bar room: “We have black sheep around us + 
no one should be allowed to wear a cloak who is unworthy of it + if this 
man is a drunkard why the better for us + all Israel the mask should be 
torn from his face.””” Concerns about hazanim extended to the realm of 
observance. In 1866, Jacob J. Peres was dismissed four months into an 
eight-month contract because congregants at Memphis’s Congregation 
Children of Israel claimed that he was operating a store on the Jewish 
Sabbath. He claimed—relatively unconvincingly—that it was actually 
his brothers’ store and took his former employer before the Tennessee 
Supreme Court to recover wages lost because of what he claimed was 
wrongful dismissal. The Reverend Simon Tuska acted as an expert 
witness, working to support the congregation’s case by claiming that 
an authentic Jewish minister was “to expound and preach the Jewish 
faith and the observance of the Jewish laws to his congregation, like 
ministers of Christian Churches.””* 

Even worse than violating the Sabbath were widely publi- 
cized cases in which hazanim were reported to be married to non- 
Jewish women or to have denounced Jewish belief altogether.” In 
1853, N. Gellinger of Pittsburgh wrote to Leeser, upset that the Occi- 
dent had favorably mentioned a Reverend Rubinson, recently elected 
in Richmond, who had been in Pittsburgh five or six weeks earlier and 
“denied positively that he was no Israelite.” Gellinger wondered, 
“Would not a congregation be better without hazan than to have such 
a one?”® These rare cases fueled a kind of moral panic, with many 
commentators insisting that frauds were the rule, not the exception. In 
1871, Cassi Sembach argued that applicants to country congregations 
“are, with a few exceptions, persons of low moral character, or pos- 
sessing no merit for the position they are to fill.” He told the story of 
a hypothetical congregation that fired their drunkard hazan only to 
hire a replacement with “too many wives living to suit a moral con- 
gregation.” So bad was the market, he insisted, that, 


for one good and suitable man found among these applicants, 
there are ten scalawags and imposters. One is addicted to 
strong drink, another keeps bad company, a third is not fit 
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to teach our children, a fourth is so bigoted and headstrong, 
that he is bound to carry out his own peculiar ideas in spite of 
every one else, etc.*? 


This imagined hazan may have a fine voice, excellent knowledge of 
the services, and skills as a shochet and mohel, but his personal status 
and morality cast him beyond the pale of acceptability. 

These tales were rooted in real anxieties about who was being 
hired as religious leaders, but they also were intended to inspire 
vigilance and communal action. Leeser regularly warned, “We are 
liable to be imposed upon by adventurers.” After all, while American 
citizenship required five years’ residence, “a Jewish minister, it is 
enough to be anything or nothing, and to be a resident of a day’s 
standing.”*? For religious leaders like Leeser, these warnings also 
served to elevate their own status, to indicate that they were not to 
be grouped with the uneducated strivers they classified as frauds. 
Rabbi Bernhard Felsenthal, for instance, requested in 1867 that Leeser 
“not class me with those vainglorious braggarts who style themselves 
Doctors, Professors, Reverends etc. without blushing and who with- 
out the least reluctance publicly speak of their own selves as the 
pillars of Judaism.”** Felsenthal’s comment pointed to the uncertain 
position and status of the hazan and to a widespread anxiety that 
would soon inspire significant changes in the texture and shape of 
American Judaism. 


Standardizing and Regulating Religious Work 


At San Francisco’s Congregation Sherith Israel in 1872, Rabbi 
Aron J. Messing was accused of financial misdeeds, misrepresenting 
his English abilities, and “using during his address from the pulpit 
profane and indecorous language ...to attack the Board of Trustees 
personally.” The president believed the rabbi “unfit to occupy the 
position of spiritual guide.” When Messing finally was “notified to 
discontinue all lectures and sermons in the synagogue,” his frustra- 
tions were turned against him, with the reason given that he “has 
repeatedly complained of the ardent and laborious duties involved 
upon him as minister.” Member Alexander Badt’s argument for 
leniency cited the general degradation of the rabbinate. “Unfortu- 
nately a Rabbi of the present age does not labor with that disinterest- 
edness as those of old,” he wrote, and “the office of rabbi, minister or 
teacher cannot now be considered in any other light than any other 
business or vocation and their office cannot now be considered as 
vested with any degree of sanctity.” 
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This claim to an idealized past revealed as much about the 
evolving hopes and expectations of rabbis possessed by Badt and 
others as it did about Jewish history. Following the Civil War, as 
America’s Jewish community became increasingly settled and middle 
class, expectations of contracted workers increasingly revolved 
around streamlined values of sanctity, preaching, and status instead 
of technical capability in a range of tasks. Ritual authority became less 
important than moral authority. These shifts, combined with continu- 
ing concerns about identity and credentials, helped motivate the 1875 
establishment of Hebrew Union College (HUC) and pave the way for the 
standardization of Jewish religious work. While there were ideological 
imperatives and Protestant and European Reform precedents for this 
specialization of work, the changes also differentiated the religious 
worker from congregants, reframing if not necessarily easing some of 
the tensions and complications surrounding their employment.” 

In small towns, the work on the ground did not change much. 
In 1877, the Jews of Des Moines, Iowa, still required “a gentleman 
capable to officiate in the capacities of Hazan, teacher, Schochet and 
Mohel, and conduct services,” while offering a salary of only $500.86 In 
1871, a correspondent to the Israelite described small country congre- 
gations as “places paying from six hundred to fifteen hundred dollars 
salary,” however, and even in a small town like Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, Jews were willing to offer a salary between $1,000 and $1,200.*” 
Indeed, postbellum Jewish prosperity enabled larger salaries and lon- 
ger contracts for religious workers, especially in cities. In 1866, Jacob 
Frank was hired by Ohabai Shalome of San Francisco for $2,600 per 
year, plus $400 to defray travelling expenses, and in Chicago, New 
Haven, and Boston in the early 1870s, the going rate was $2,000 per 
year, with contracts ranging from one to five years.” The most extrav- 
agant salary of the day was the lifetime contract of $8,000 per year 
(over $100,000 today) reportedly offered to Isaac Mayer Wise in 1873 
by Anshe Chesed of New York.®? 

As salaries rose in many communities, the emphasis on tech- 
nical ability lessened, even as congregations insisted on more clear- 
cut proof of credentials.” When San Francisco’s Ohabai Shalome 
sought “a Rabbi, to act also in the capacity of Hazan and Teacher, 
with choir and organ, at a salary of $3,000 in gold per annum,” they 
insisted that he also be an “authorized rabbi and pulpit orator and 
prove this by his certificates, to Rev. Dr. Wise of Cincinnati.””! In the 
early 1870s, Solomon Sonneschein wrote to Emanu El Congregation 
in Milwaukee “at a loss to understand exactly the reasons which 
motivated your cong[regation] not to reenage Rev. Mr. Spitz.””” 
He assumed that it was because “there are some of our younger 
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Ministers in this country which undoubtedly exceed Mr. Spitz in 
oratorical display,” but asked, “Is there no other virtue to be sought 
for in the person of Rabbi than that of a first stage player? Are purity 
of character, earnestness of the calling, love of scholarly pursuits not 
to be considered in to the bargain?””’ Even among ordained rabbis 
the uncertain power dynamics and deregulation of the employment 
relationship created conflict and confusion, then, although disagree- 
ments were increasingly centered on intellect, character, and perfor- 
mance as a preacher. 

While there had always been places in which the shochet or 
mohel was an outside contractor, this pattern became increasingly 
common, especially in large cities where they became disassociated 
with congregations altogether.”* Furthermore, idiosyncratic personal 
practices were increasingly buttressed by reform ideologies, leading 
greater numbers of Jews to forego circumcision and especially kosher 
meat. As in the rest of the American economy, in the synagogue too, 
various jobs were disaggregated and specialized, the nonmanual sep- 
arated and placed above the manual.” These shifts were related to 
modifications in worship that moderate Jewish leaders, especially 
Wise and Leeser, had been advocating for decades. In particular, they 
had encouraged English-language preaching and the trend toward 
decorum, criticizing congregations for “ostentatious” chanting and 
“hurry[ing] through the service as though the greatest merit consisted 
in the utmost rapidity of utterance.””° They increasingly followed 
what Wise had described as his ideal as early as 1860: “The minister 
fac[es] the congregation [and] reads the prayers in a solemn tone 
without any sort of song.””” These developments recast worship as 
an earnest performance with the hazan front and center, while also 
making it more consistent across American congregations and intel- 
ligible to non-Jewish visitors, a goal further supported by the increas- 
ing circulation of Wise’s 1856 Minhag America prayer book, which 
came in Hebrew-English and Hebrew-German editions.”® 

In addition to a national liturgical template for hazanim and 
rabbis, Leeser and Wise each also wanted to create a national institu- 
tion, which they hoped would formalize ad hoc credentials, guaran- 
teeing the identity and quality of candidates for hazan or rabbi. As 
early as 1841, Leeser had included in a failed plan for a national 
Jewish organization the demand that “whenever a new Hazan is to 
be elected, he must be examined as to his qualifications ...so as to 
prevent any incompetent person being forced upon the respective 
congregations” out of desperation.” In 1852, he advocated for “a 
college of Rabbins,” which would exert authority in religious matters, 
including “examining candidates for the ministry,” a plan echoed in 
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Rabbi Marcus Jastrow’s 1875 plan for the appointment of a “Commit- 
tee of Ministers for the examination of applicants for the ministry.” 
In 1873 allies of Wise succeeded in creating the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations (UAHC), which at its third annual council 
considered a proposal requiring congregations to hire only rabbis 
whose credentials had been entered with the Executive Board. Its 
sponsor argued that this measure “would save the Congregations 
from any chance of being imposed upon, and also protect the rabbis 
from the perils of slander.” The proposal was declared by the com- 
mittee to be “inexpedient” and was again defeated the next year.'°! 

Nonetheless, while lay leaders were unwilling to cede local 
control or exert regulations on the current cadre of American Jewish 
ministers, they did continue to work for what would become Hebrew 
Union College. By the 1870s, the idea of creating a Jewish rabbinical 
college had been circulating for decades in fits and starts, taking 
inspiration from the ecumenical activism and the denominational 
authority of American Protestants.'°? By 1848, there were eighty- 
eight Protestant colleges in America, more than three-quarters of the 
total number, even as in Europe several modern Jewish seminaries 
were established in the mid-nineteenth century.'°* Wise had long 
argued, “We must have a place to teach or to examine our teachers, 
ministers, and rabbis, that the outrageous imposition now practiced 
on congregations be forever stopped.”!”* Both Wise’s Zion College, 
opened in the fall of 1855, and Leeser’s Maimonides College, founded 
in 1867, however, were short-lived.!°° Leaders in the Jewish fraternal 
organization B’nai B’rith undertook their own efforts to create an 
American Jewish University in 1866 but also failed.’”° 

The first item of business at the 1871 meeting creating the 
UAHC was “a committee on a rabbinical college and the course of 
study to be pursued therein,” but the final push came in 1873 from 
Henry Adler, whom Wise convinced to donate $10,000 toward a col- 
lege, with a three-year time limit on the donation.’ In July of 1874, 
the UAHC voted unanimously to create Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati, which formally opened in October of 1875 and graduated 
its first class in 1883.'°° Lauding the imminent opening of the college 
in 1875, Wise specifically mentioned fraudulent and underqualified 
religious leaders. He decried the excessive “humbug and falsehood 
afloat” and argued that 


the Hebrew Union College will easily stop this abuse and 
impose by conferring certain well defined titles and degrees 
on the graduates . . . [P]aper or parchment bearing the seal of 
the college will once recommend this man for what he 
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actually is, make an end of bogus titles and frivolous impo- 
sitions, and give security to the public that the man is actu- 
ally that for what he passes himself. 


Furthermore, the college would establish a uniform curriculum, 
including a secular university education that would “protect the com- 
munity against ignorant rabbis, teachers, etc.”'°” Not all congregations 
would be served by eloquent public preachers for quite some time, but 
the college paved the way for their predominance in the future. At 
its formal opening ceremonies, held in October at the opulent B’nai 
Yeshurun temple, Bernhard Bettman, president of the board of gover- 
nors, affirmed that the “moral as well as the physical welfare of the 
scholars”—who ranged in age from thirteen to seventeen—would be 
closely supervised during their years in Cincinnati. Tellingly, there was 
no mention of teaching vocal skills, kosher meat slaughtering, or cir- 
cumcision. Instead, the college prioritized ministers who were Amer- 
ican, English speaking, learned, and reliably credentialed. 

In his remarks at the college opening, Rabbi Max Lilienthal 
acknowledged that “every religious ceremony can be performed by 
any well-instructed and well-informed layman,” yet he lauded the 
college’s emphasis on training ministers who would “become true and 
faithful exponents of our religion.”11° He also, however, used the 
opportunity to suggest some further changes in labor relations." The 
establishment of off-shoot congregations, which divided resources and 
diminished rabbinic salaries, should stop, he argued, and “annual elec- 
tions of the preachers have to be abolished,” giving the minister inde- 
pendence while still guaranteeing “that no unworthy man shall hold 
[the congregation’s] office and draw the salary.” A new training 
institution would improve ministerial quality and reliability, Lilienthal 
argued, but not necessarily job security or satisfaction. 

Lilienthal’s remarks pointed to an ascendant impulse toward 
collective action among rabbis and hazanim. While rabbinical meet- 
ings had been convened periodically to address doctrinal and orga- 
nizational issues, beginning in the 1880s, rabbinical associations were 
established in different regions, serving as part synod, part labor 
union. The Central Conference of American Rabbis (CCAR), founded 
during the 1889 UAHC biennial meeting by thirty rabbis, including 
Isaac Mayer Wise, proved the victor.'’* The conference, Wise argued 
the following year, would “protect the individual rabbi... [and] pro- 
tect Judaism against presumptuous innovations and the precipita- 
tions of rash and inconsiderate men.” Among its goals was the 
standardization of rabbis’ daily work, and membership was relatively 
expansive, including all rabbinical school graduates and doctors of 
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philosophy with a rabbinical diploma as well as “all autodidactic 
preachers and teachers of religion who have been for at least three 
successive years discharged those duties in any one congregation,” 
authors of Jewish books, and “all such men who have rendered 
important practical services to the cause of Judaism.”!4 Over time, 
however, the conference would come to consist almost entirely of 
graduates of Hebrew Union College, changing only in the 1930s and 
1940s with the addition of German émigré rabbis and the merger with 
New York’s Jewish Institute of Religion. 

Initial conference proposals forbade men from applying for 
positions at congregations where another member had applied, from 
using his own expenses to preach on probation, and from abandoning 
his congregation without its consent. The conference was to furnish 
every member with a diploma signifying his membership and to raise 
collections for members who became impoverished. In the years to 
come, the CCAR, in conversation with the UAHC, took up a series of 
labor issues, including funds for superannuated ministers, a commit- 
tee on arbitration, pension plans, and placement committees. Efforts 
moved slowly—it would take until 1943 and 1964, respectively, to 
achieve the last listed objectives—but religious workers had a collec- 
tive body to share information, making the labor market more trans- 
parent, and to negotiate the terms of contract labor so as to prevent 
exploitation and poverty. In 1952, a separate institution, the American 
Conference of Certified Cantors, was established to do likewise for 
those trained as specialized musical service leaders.'!” 

While initially intended to encompass all of American Jewry, 
these institutions came to be associated with Reform Judaism, and yet 
they set the template for the other ideological strands in American 
Judaism, too. Rabbinical colleges, followed shortly by congregational 
and rabbinical bodies, were in place for the three major movements by 
the 1920s, and they came to be joined by affiliated cantorial bodies 
after World War II. More traditionally minded Jews founded the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary (1886), followed by a Rabbinical Assembly 
(1901), the United Synagogue of America (1913), and a Cantors’ 
Assembly (1947). Among Orthodox Jews, the establishment of the 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary (1896) was followed by 
the Orthodox Union (1898), the Rabbinical Council of America (1923), 
and the Cantorial Council of America (1960).'!° All of these institu- 
tions oversee training, credentials, and labor relations for those affil- 
iated with their movement. 

Scholars have argued that the establishment of the UAHC, 
HUC, and the CCAR improved Jewish education and enabled the 
development of an American rabbinate parallel to the Protestant 
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ministry, but they also expanded the availability and reliability of 
Jewish resources and information, in so doing, imposing a singular 
standard of Jewish religious leadership. The old jack-of-all-trades 
hazanim were made irrelevant, illegitimate, and largely invisible. 
At the opening of the Hebrew Union College, founder Bettmann 
re-narrated the history of American Jewish religious leaders. Soon after 
settling in America, he told the crowd, Jews had been “joined by their 
Rabbis—learned, enthusiastic men, who were often scantily paid, often 
not sufficiently appreciated, but none the less true, devoted and faith- 
ful.” This revisionist history whitewashed a much more complicated 
reality, in which religious functionaries of eclectic and unreliable back- 
grounds were hired for their technical abilities and evaluated by con- 
gregations through ad hoc networks of communication. The 
establishment of Hebrew Union College and its affiliated institutions 
played a central role in the disappearance of this system and mode of 
work. It ensured that Jewish religious leaders were regulated, their 
identities verified, and their characteristics and character standardized 
and easily communicated across the continent.'"® 

Nonetheless, American Judaism continued to be shaped by 
American capitalism. Subject to the terms of contract labor, rabbis 
worked, congregants managed, and together they negotiated, con- 
tested, defined, and created local religious worlds. Introducing 
a 1990 volume commemorating the centennial of the CCAR, its exec- 
utive vice president, Rabbi Joseph B. Glaser, described the ongoing 
tensions at the heart of religious work: 


We are yet confused as to whether the rabbinate is primarily 
doing or being, whether rabbinic authority is ascribed or 
earned, and why a rabbi can be “lonely” when surrounded 
by all these people. With all our worldliness and, in the case 
of most of us now, having been brought up in times of 
plenty, we still quake in the face of salary negotiations while 
still falling prey to the granting of favors." 


Even with the most efficient forms of work and labor relations, at its 
core American voluntarism made religion not only an ideological 
commitment but an economic one, rendering the clergy-congregant 
relationship one of worker to employer as much as, if not more so, one 
of salesman to customer. 


Conclusion 


As scholarly understandings of religion and American capi- 
talism continue to develop, they should not stop at labor unions, 
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spiritual consumer practices, or explicitly religiously inspired cor- 
porations, but should also include congregational dues, church mort- 
gages, and ministerial contracts. These sources point to the shared 
challenges faced by Protestants and other religious groups to the 
economic underpinnings of American voluntarism and to the modes 
by which they are understood, denied, or ignored. Indeed, if the 
question of who and what we call religious is fraught and political, 
so too is that of who and what we call labor; this article is intended as 
a Starting point for more thoroughgoing inquiry into the relationship 
between these categories. Rabbis and ministers alike toil alongside lay 
leaders and in similar modes as other workers and yet are differenti- 
ated from the former by a contract and from the latter by the designa- 
tion of their work as “religious,” usually meaning pious, respectable, 
nonmanual, and severed from economic concerns. If historical and 
contemporary subjects make these distinctions, however, it is the job 
of scholars to interrogate them. 

While the old-time hazanim have largely been forgotten, 
traces of their labor can be discerned in the contemporary period. The 
hazan lives on among the army of Jewish professionals currently 
employed by congregations, Hillel houses, summer camps, and other 
parachurch institutions that exist to facilitate Jewish life. The hazan 
can also be seen in the rabbis and ministers ordained online without 
denominational licensure, whose very existence raises concerns about 
authenticity, fraud, and the nature of religious work. Finally, the 
hazan is spectrally present in the multiple forms of contingent labor 
that comprise so much of our twenty-first-century American labor 
economy. In all of these contemporary contexts, work is obscured, 
even rendered invisible, by the easy presence of such labor, as well 
as by the boundaries we too neatly establish between our religious 
and economic conceits. 


Notes 


I wish to acknowledge the following for their crucial feedback 
during the conceptualization and writing of this article: the members of 
the American religious history writing group at Yale University, Andrew 
Seal, and members of the Hebrew Union College community who heard 
an early version of this paper during my time as a Rabbi Harold D. Hahn 
Memorial Fellow at the American Jewish Archives. 
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ABSTRACT This article uses the case of hazanim, nonordained Jewish 
religious functionaries, to explore how religious work operated as 
a market activity in the nineteenth century. Building on recent work at the 
intersection of religion, class, and capitalism, it recasts ministers, rabbis, 
and other religious leaders as contracted workers who sought ways to 
acquire wages through the specific marketing of ritual authority. Scholars 
have described the history of the American ministry as a path toward 
professionalization, seen as the outcome of clerical self-assertion in the 
aftermath of disestablishment. These accounts, however, ignore the 
everyday social and economic factors shaping the development of Amer- 
ican religious institutions, which were particularly challenging for Jews, 
who had specific needs for religious labor, no existential distinction 
between ministers and congregants, and no institutional infrastructure 
to oversee qualifications and placement. As Jews founded congregations 
in the United States, they required particular human resources, which 
were acquired through unregulated contracts and unreliable credentials. 
These complex conditions contributed to the possibility of religious 
exploitation, personal fraud, communal instability, interpersonal dis- 
trust, and social conflict, which shifted in meaning and intersected with 
notions of religious authenticity. In this context, Jews increasingly prior- 
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more efficient, and the resultant professionals more reliable in their work. 
Understanding religious workers in this way encourages us to see how 
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